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Notes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY 
OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


(See ante, pp. 61, 101, 141, 181.) 


V. 
F. Morrort. 


Mortort’s Journal of his travels through 
France and Italy in 1658-9* is preserved 
at the British Museum (Sloane MS. 2142). 

He travelled with Mr. Geo. Stanley and 
one or two others, and started from Calais 
in September, 1658. The diary gives no 
account of the journey to Calais, but 
commences with the statement that the 
travellers left Calais on Sept. 1 and departed 





_ * In the index to the Sloane MSS. the journal 
is said to be by F. Mortoft; but in the same index, 
under ‘ vgs it is ascribed to Dr. T. Gill. In the 
catalogue the MS. is described as the journal of 
Mr. Geo. Stanley’s travels through France and 
Italy. Stanley was one of Mortoft’s fellow- 
travellers. Dr. Gill appears to have been the 
owner of the MS. 





for Boulogne, where they arrived the same 
day. From Boulogne they set out by way 
of Rouen for Paris, where they arrived on 
Sept. 9. Here a stay of ten days was made, 
the travellers visiting the Louvre, Notre 
Dame and other churches, and on Sept. 19 
they passed on to Orleans. They found the 
Church of St. Croix much ruined “ since the 
Civil Wars” ; and the next day they reached 
Chambord and visited the gigantic Chateau, 
that ‘‘ vast and comfortless barrack,’’ com- 
menced by Francis I., upon which 1,800 
workmen laboured for twelve years, and 
which even then had to be handed on .un- 
finished to the next reign. 

As the travellers passed down the Loire, 
a halt was made at Amboise to see the 
“very faire castle” rising high above the 
town, but neither the grandeur of Amboise 
nor its grim and troubled history seems 
to have impressed them. They viewed 
the famous buck’s head with its gigantic 
horns, for centuries the wonder of the castle,* 
but Mortoft records nothing further beyond 
remarking that the castle stands upon a very 
high hill “‘ and wearies a man very much to 
go up to it.” From Tours the travellers 
proceeded to Richelieu, where the Cardinal’s 
palace, described as “‘ the statelyest building 
y' is to be found in y*® kingdom,” was the 
chief item of interest; but the town itself, 
though small and but thinly populated since 
the great Cardinal’s death, seems to have 
been a delightful little place. “ Though 
little,’ says Mortoft, “‘it is the prettyest 
contained thing yt any man can enter into.” 
At Samur, noted for the purity of its French, 
the travellers found the town full of Germans 
and Englishmen, all busy learning the 
language; the same day, Sept. 24, they 
passed on to Angers and Nantes, and on 
Oct. 3 reached La Rochelle, which is de- 
scribed as one of “the neatest and clean- 
lyest ’’ towns in France. The travellers then 
visited Saintes and Blaye, and later proceeded 
by water to Bordeaux, “o’selves in one 
Boate and o* horses in another.’ They 
secured lodgings at the “‘ Chapeau Rouge,” 
and spent ten days in visiting the principal 
churches and buildings; and then continued 
their journey by way of Agen and Montauban 
to Toulouse. Narbonne, “ full of marks and 
monuments of antiquity,” was reached on 





* It remained fora German soldier in the Franco- 
Prussian War to discover that the antlers were 
nothing but a gigantic fraud in wood. They were 
carried off; but, before the booty could be got to 
the next station, the famous horns had crumbled 








omer into a mass of worm-eaten dust.—T. A. Cook, 


‘Ol 


Touraine,’ 1912, ii. 88. 
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Nov. 1, and Montpellier two days later. 
Here the travellers visited the famous Physic 
Garden, the churches, and the citadel, and 
admired the wide streets and handsome 
houses, and then passed on to Nimes. 

At Avignon they were examined by the 
guard at the gates, and had to give a full 
account of themselves. Here was an “ abun- 
dance of Jews,” all wearing yellow hats, but 
no Protestant was allowed to dwell in the 
city or even to stay there for more than 
eight days. The travellers then made for 
Marseilles by way of Arles and Aix, but 
finding “ no conveniency ”’ to carry them into 
Italy by sea, they were obliged to continue 
their journey by land. Reaching Cannes by 
way of Brignoles, the travellers rode along 
the Riviera to Genoa by roads which could 
scarcely have been worse. Mortoft and his 
companions toiled painfully as far as Nice, 
but here they were warned that the roads 
ahead of them were impassable for horses, 
and they were forced to proceed with mules, 
and 
**indeed [writes Mortoft] no person alive can 
imagine them to be so bad as they are, for we were 
forced to climbe up Rocks upon o* Mules Backes 
all y° way for some 30 leagues together, and such 
terrible and dangerous wayes wee mett wal y* it 
would make y® stoutest man alive to tremble in 
passing them. It being accounted by all Travellers 
absolutely the worst way in Europe.” 

At Munten (Mentone) Mortoft notes the 
strange habit of the people, especially the 
women, 

** who use here and in other parts higher up in the 
Countrye great Rowles about their Middles and 
other strange attire which to strangers seemes very 
rediculous.” 

At Finaleborgo the travellers were forced to 
get a pass from the Governor “ at a cost of 
one French crown of gold,” without which 
no stranger was suffered to pass, and on 
Dec. 2, much to their relief, they found 
themselves at Genoa. 

On entering the city their pistols were 
demanded of them, but they were permitted 
to retain their swords for three days. They 
then repaired to the ducal palace, where their 
names were taken and the necessary bulletin 
was issued, without which no innkeeper 
would take them in; indeed, any host who 
lodged a guest without production of a 
bulletin was liable to a fine of 500 crowns 
of gold. Mortoft and his fellow-travellers 
seem to have been much impressed by the 
fine buildings and palaces. They visited the 
Church of 8. Ambrosio, belonging to the 
Jesuits, commenced forty years previously 
and not then finished, as well as the Palace 
of Prince Doria, the Duke’s Palace, and the 











gardens. A number of crosses set up in the 
streets excited their curiosity, and upon 
inquiry were found to indicate the places 
where the victims of the plague, which had 
devastated the city two years previously, 
had been buried together by thousands in 
pits. 

Passing on in the direction of Lucca, they 
found the country to be very mountainous 
and covered with snow, and were often in 
considerable danger, ‘‘ being forced to clime 
up y® snowy mountains and slide them 
downe”’ upon their horses’ backs. 

‘**As we rid along [says Mortoft] wee tooke y® 
Mountainous People to be like Devils in the sha 
of Men, every Poore fellow having his dagger by 
his side and staring and swearing as if they were 
all Princes, and indeed thinking themselves Princes. 
of those Mountains, which when they see their 
oppertunity they make nothing to inrich them- 
selves by y® spoyles of Passengers, where it was 
told us by those y* went with us to shew us y® wa 

in yi pose where we passed, which was upa hug 

igh Mountaine between two Rockes, that within 
few yeares there was as much gold and silver taken 
from Passengers by those Mountainous People as 
would Load halfe a dozen Mules.” 

From Borghetto, “a little rotten village 
in the Mountains,” they departed, after “a 
hard and pittiful lodging,” for Lucca, which 
was reached on Dec. 10. Mortoft describes 
it as 
“one of the Prettyest contrived cittyes in Italy 
and a free common wealth. Those of the Towne 
choosing a Duke eyery two Months, which they 
take and carry to the Pallace, where he is not 
suffered to speake with his wife and childeren all 
y° while of his government.’’* 

The town was neat and well fortified, 
‘encompassed with a strong wall and a bank of 
earth as high as the wall and the breadth of two 
coaches, forming a fine walk much used by the 
townsfolk.” 

At Pisa they found certain English people 
from Ligorno hunting in the Grand Duke’s 
Park, and hiring horses they joined the sport, 
and the next day proceeded to Florence. 
Here the well-paved streets and the general 
beauty of the city pleased them beyond 
anything else they had seen, and Mortoft’s 
delight is unbounded. ‘“ Noe place in the 
world,” he writes, ‘“‘could invite any 
stranger more to take up his residence in any 
place than in this city.”’ Visits were paid to 
the Duke’s Gallery and Palace ; his famous 
closet of rarities was inspected, together 





* Cp. Addison, ‘Remarks on Several Parts of 
Italy,’ (1743), p. 313: ‘* The whole Administration of 
the Government passes into different hands at the 
end of every Two Months, which is the greatest 
security imaginable to their Liberty and wonder- 
fully contributes to the quick dispatch of all publick 
Affairs.” Addison was there 1701-3. 
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with his menagerie, in which the beasts were 
housed together in a deep walled court ; and 
on Dec. 27 the travellers reached Rome. 
Three months were spent here in seeing the 
chief buildings and churches. The travellers 
indeed appear to have been ardent church- 
goers; but at the Temple of Saturn, then a 
church, where it was said that the bodies of 
the three children, Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego, were buried, Mortoft’s scepticism 
gets the better of his devotion and he dis- 
misses the legend as “‘ a very grievous lye.”’ 


On St. Anthony’s Day (Jan. 16) they 

witnessed a somewhat curious celebration. 
St. Anthony was the patron of horses :— 
“for which cause all the horses, as is beleeved, y* 
was in Rome were lead to the church which is 
called by his name, and standing close by the 
Church of St. Mary Maggiora, where at one of y® 
doores stood a young Priest with a kind of Brush 
in his hand and some holy water by him, and as the 
horses came by he gave them St. Anthony's Bene- 
diction in sprinkling some water upon them, and 
every horse went about three tymes and so had it 
in the name of the father, sonne and Holy Ghost ; 
and this was his worke from morning to night, there 
being an infinite number of Coaches and horses 
heere all this day and abundance of gentrye in them, 
Being very desirous, it seems, to be pertakers with 
their Horses of St. Anthonyes Benediction.” 
A visit was also paid to the Jews Street, all 
the Jews in Rome having to wear red caps 
under penalty of death; and on Candlemas 
Day, at a service in the Pope’s chapel, 
Mortoft, obtaining admission by some means 
or another, kissed the Pope’s foot, and 
received a candle from his own hands, as 
did his fellow-travellers, and thereupon they 
all went away very well contented. 

On Feb. 16 the carnival commenced, and 
the travellers joined whole-heartedly in the 
festivities. At the Roman College they saw 
such a “ rare comody ” that Mortoft declares 
he never looked to see the like again. There 
were twenty-four comedians richly dressed, 
six or seven scenes, a large stage, and an 
excellent subject. For nine days there was 
a continual round of entertainments, and on 
Feb. 25, the last day of the carnival, after a 
firework display, 

“every great Person or any yt were able enough 
committed all y® Debauchery which they could 
invent and stuffed their paunches full of flesh, in 
regard they could eat noe more flesh after this night 
for 45 dayes together unlesse they had license from 
y® Doctors of Physicke and those Licenses 
signed by a General of the Order.” 

The travellers were in no humour for self- 
denial, and having procured a licence to 
eat flesh, they continued their sightseeing 
without interruption. They visited the 
Vatican, the English College, and the Villa 
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| Borghese about a mile from the city, the 
| gardens of which were beautifully contrived 
and planted, and abounding with fruit and 
' fountains and grottoes. The waterworks and 
the various appliances, so popular at this 
time, for soaking unwary visitors, caused 
much amusement, Mr. Mortoft being forced 
to creep up close to a wall to hinder the 
pleasure that Mr. Hare took in wetting 
him. 

Mortoft seems to have had a great weak- 

ness for artificial waterworks, and those at 
the Belvedere gardens, the palace of Prince 
Ludovisi, and at Frascati, ““ which cannot 
be equalled againe in the whole world,” 
especially delighted him. He describes the 
marvellous fountains of water as “‘ some- 
times cracking as if it were thunder” ; and 
in one case snow and hail were seen issuing 
out of the water. Of one grotto Mortoft 
writes that it contained 
‘a paire of bg on which are made with such art y* 
noe mancan play and keep better tyme on a paire 
of ge than the water doth upon these. Also 
Apollo and the Nine Muses having all sorts of 
Instruments at their mouths, they make different 
Musicke according to y® Instruments they repre- 
sent.” 
In the centre of one of the rooms at Frascati 
was a copper ball spinning in the air by 
virtue of a wind conveyed secretly to a hole 
beneath it; and in the grottoes were singing- 
birds moving and chirping by the force of 
the water, with divers other pageants and 
surprising inventions. While at Frascati a 
visit was paid to Prince Borghese’s Palace at 
Mondragone, where were further marvellous 
waterworks. The beautiful palace and 
grounds described by other travellers also 
impressed Mortoft. Indeed, says he, ‘if 
anything in y® world may be counted a 
Heaven on Earth, this place may be it.” 

On March 25 the Pope attended with a 

great cavalcade at the Church of the Minerva, 
where 
‘*60 young wenches received a purse each with a 
promise of 50 crowns upon their marriage day. Also 
about 80 young girls received purses with a promise 
of 100 crowns when they enter into Monasteries. 
This is an annual ceremony on the 25th March, the 
means being provided by certain Princes and great 
men in Rome.’’* 
The Pope, according to Mortoft, received 
for his pains in going thither 300 crowns, 
““which is good wages,” he writes, “for 
soe little worke.”’ 





* Montaigne witnessed the same ceremony in 
1581, and describes it in detail. ‘ Travels’ (English 
translation, 1903), ii. 161-3. The function seems to 
have been in charge of the Confraternity of the- 
Annunziata, founded in 1460, and was attached to. 
the Church of S. Maria sopra Minerva by Pius II. 
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Two days later the travellers left on 
hhorseback, and proceeded to _ Loretto, 
Ancona, and Bologna, where they consumed 
the most excellent ‘“ sauciges.” Ferrara, 
noted for its fine streets, “being to all 
a cote, y® handsomest streets of any 

itty in Italy,” was reached on April 8, and 

the next day they arrived at Venice. Here 
on Holy Thursday they attended service at 
the Church of St. Mark. The next few days 
were taken up by processions and cele- 
brations, 70,000 ducats, it was said, being 
spent in candles alone; and on April 21 the 
travellers left by boat for Padua, where they 
encountered a messenger from Lyons, who 
carried them to Vicenza and Verona. At 
Brescia their peace of mind was somewhat 
disturbed by the fierce countenances of the 
inhabitants, and an alarming parade of 
swords and guns; and three days later, 
travelling along rocky ways and dangerous 
mountain paths, Mortoft and his companions 
crossed the Spliigen to Coire, reaching 
Zurich on May 9. 
“This citty,” we are told, “is very large and well 

pled, y® lake runing cleare through it: there 

ing two bridges of Buards over it from one side 
y* citty to y® other” ; 
and with these remarks the manuscript 
‘comes to an end as abruptly as it commences. 

Matcoitm Letts. 





FIELDING’S “‘ PARSON ADAMS.” 


Dr. Saintspury—in ‘The Peace of the 
Augustans : a Survey of Eighteenth-Century 
Literature as a Place of Rest and Refresh- 
ment,’ which has appeared since the new 
year—in reviewing Fielding’s ‘Joseph An- 
drews’ (published in February, 1742), 
expresses his appreciation of its hero -in 
these words (p. 120) :— 

“‘The sublime, the unprecedented, the rarely 
-equalled, and the never surpassed figure of Parson 
Adam.s...... Never since Cervantes in any literature, 
never since Shakespeare in English, and hardly out 
-of these two in modern books has there been such 
a pure creation, such an example in humanity, not 
so much copied from life into literature, as passing 
-direct from literature into life. as that admirable 
and almost adorable student of Aschylus, prac- 
titioner of cudgel play, and servant of his 
Master.” 

This is great praise from an authoritative 
quarter, and outstrips the warmest pane- 
gyrics of Charles Lamb on the selfsame 
character. It has ever been accepted that 
the original of Adams was the Rev. William 
Young, curate of East Stower, Dorset, from 
1731 to 1740, who collaborated with Fielding 
in publishing an edition of Aristophanes’s 


‘Plutus’ in 1742, and in projecting a 
translation, never completed, of Lucian in 
1752. Mr. Young edited Ainsworth’s ‘ Latin 
Dictionary ’ and Hederich’s ‘ Greek Lexicon,’ 
and became chaplain to Major-General 
Lascelles’s Regiment of Foot. He died at 
Chelsea Hospital in 1757. 

Mr. H. St. Barbe of Lymington, Hants, 
has just unearthed a manuscript containing 
information respecting Mr. Young, which 
he has been so good as to place entirely at 
my disposal. Since it endorses, from an 
unforeseen source, one of Dr. Saintsbury’s 
criticisms, I trust it may be thought de- 
serving of publicity. The document runs 
thus :— 

‘Parson Young was a Dorsetshire parson of 
great parts and learning, an absent man and of no 
great knowledge of the world. Fielding has drawn 
his character in ‘The Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews’ under the feigned name of Abraham Adams. 
He had a wife, six children, and a curacy of about 
301. a year. The following story shows him honest, 
simple, and without guile. Jointly with Fielding 
he translated Aristophanes’s ‘ Plutus’ or God of 
Riches. Lord Talbot, to whom it is dedicated, 
sent Young five guineas, as a gratuity, but 
he for a long time refused it, because it did not 
belong to him, he having no hand in the dedication. 
At last he took it, but not for himself, but Fielding, 
who writ the dedication. He saw him daily for 
five days, but still forgot the five guineas. At last, 
upon a dispute, he pulled out the money to lay a 
wager; being questioned about it, he said ’twas 
Xpucos Apioropavixos and belonged to Fielding : and 
so told the manner of his coming by it. "Twas 
with great difficulty he could be persuaded to take 
any — of it, but at last, they, upon the ype 
of the company, divided it; but he still insisted 
ag paying Fielding’s reckoning out of his share. 

e is now (Dec. 18, 1742) tutor to a young Gentle- 
man at 70/. a year. Before he entered on this 
service, he endeavoured by a feigned letter to him- 
self to get leave of his patron to spend a fortnight 
in the country ; but this letter, containing the pre- 
tended invitation, he put into his patron’s hand 
sealed and unopened, which piece of absence dis- 
covered the scheme, so little was he able to act 
this little piece of disingenuity. Mr. Young was 
curate of Gillingham, and formerly Schoolmaster 
at Romsey, where he was so careless a man as to 





run into every tradesman’s debt, and had went to 
gaol if Sir J. St. B——, Mr. Thomas, and others had 
not raised money to redeem him. All he knew 
of the matter was, he wanted the goods and 
had ’em.” 

Parenthetically it should be observed: 
(1) that East Stower was a chapelry of 
Gillingham, and (2) that Sir J. St. B is 
undoubtedly Sir John St. Barbe, Bart. of 
Broadlands, near Romsey, who died in 1723. 

Now to make a false statement knowingly 
for the purpose of obtaining some material 
advantage is not the act of an absolutely 
guileless man, nor does running recklessly 
into debt stand in much better case. 
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Possibly it is some palliation that addressing 
letters to oneself is not an unknown 
eighteenth-century trick. However this 
may be, the justification for publishing Mr. 
St. Barbe’s “ find ’* lies only in the light it 
throws on Fielding. It provides yet another 
example of his consummate ability in 
selecting, with unerring subtlety, traits from 
@ friend’s character wherewith to build up 
a model parson, and in shading off those less 
creditable to human nature ; and doing this 
in so masterly a manner as to leave no 
suspicion of blemish in the original source. 
To express the position in apter words, that 
is to say in Dr. Saintsbury’s, Parson Adams 
was “‘an example in humanity, not so much 
copied from life into literature, as passing 
direct from literature into life.” 

The fact that Mr. Young was a Romsey 
schoolmaster throws light on the discussion 
on schoo] discipline (‘ Joseph Andrews,’ iii. 
5), and on the remark that 
“if this good man had an enthusiasm, or what the 
vulgar calla blind side, it was this: he thought a 
schoolmaster the greatest character in the world, 
and himself the zreatest of all schoolmasters.”’ 

As Adams is introduced into the story as the 
village curate merely, Fielding’s observation 
has appeared heretofore a little inconsequent. 
J. PAUL DE CASTRO. 
1 Essex Court, Temple, E.C. 





CHARLES DICKENS AND MICHAEL KELLY.— 
I have recently been reading the 


** Reminiscences of Michael Kelly, of the King’s 
Theatre, and Theatre Royal Drury Lane, including 
a period of nearly half a century; with original 
anecdotes of many distinguished persons, political, 
literary, and musical,” 2 vols. 8vo, London, 1826. 


In the author’s account of his early life while 
studying music in Italy there occurs this 
passage, which may be of sufficient interest 
to note in your admirable paper :— 
“,...But in an instant, I was seized; and, for 
the heinous crime of returning a blow, was hurried 
to prison, and left there amongst culprits of every 
description. My entrée seemed to create a bustle 
amongst them, and I felt myself a personage of 
importance....One of them had been a Captain 
of Calabrian banditti, previous to which he had 
been the hero of the pickpockets on the Largo di 
Castello at Naples. He told us many of his 
exploits, and something of his education. Whena 
boy, he had been placed at a school, where his 
trade was regularly taught. <A large figure made 
of straw, was placed in the middle of the room, 
about which were arranged watches, trinkets, 
pocket handkerchiefs, &c., &c. The master of the 
school (and a very great master of arts he was) 
stood by and gave instructions. No one was 
allowed to be an adept, or fit to take the field, till 
he could rob the figure without being observed, or 
deranging a single straw.” 


| 


The similarity existing between the fore- 
going and a famous scene in ‘ Oliver Twist ” 
will readily be apparent :— 

‘* When the breakfast was cleared away, the 
merry old gentleman and the two boys played at 
@ very curious and uncommon game....The 
merry old gentleman, placing a snuff-box in one 
pocket of his trousers, a note-case in the other, and 
a watch in his waistcoat pocket, with a guard. 
chain round his neck, and sticking a mock diamond 
pin in his shirt: buttoned his coat tight round 
him, and putting his spectacle-case and hand- 
kerchief in his pockets, trotted up and down the 
room with a stick....he would look constantly 
round him for fear of thieves, and would keep 
slapping all his pockets in turn, to see that 
he Fadn’t lost anything....All this time the 
two boys followed him closely about: getting 
out of his sight, so nimbly, every time he 
turned round, that it was impossible to follow 
their motions. At last, the Dodger trod upon 


his toes, or ran upon his boot accidentally,. 


while Charley Bates stumbled up against him 
behind ; and in that one moment they took from 
him, with the most extraordinary rapidity, snuff- 
box, note-case, watch-guard, chain, shirt-pin, 
pocket-handkerchief, even the spectacle-case. 
If the old gentleman felt a hand in any one of his 
pockets, he cried out where it was; and then the 
game began all over again.” 

Michael Kelly died in 1826, when Dickens 
was only twelve years of age, and the greater: 
part of ‘ Oliver Twist’ did not appear until. 
some eleven years later, when it ran through 
Bentley’s Magazine, of which “ Boz’”’ was at 
that time editor. Did Dickens plagiarize 
Kelly in this instance? Surely it is not 
improbable to suppose that the novelist,. 
with his great love for the stage and things 
theatrical, read Kelly’s ‘ Reminiscences’ 
some time between 1826 and 1837, and, 
wittingly or unwittingly, made capital out 
of this story ? 

When # somewhat highly coloured drama- 
tic version of ‘ Oliver Twist ’ was put on at 
the Lyceum Theatre by the Brothers 
Melville some few years since, Fagin was 
played by that admirable character - actor 
Albert Ward, and he introduced some 
business which, if my memory serves me 
rightly, was almost identical with the Kelly 
narrative. I believe that in theatrical: 
circles it was considered in the light of an: 
innovation. C. Epcar THOMAS. 

Sion College. 


Dr. Richarp HAL, 153—?-1603/4.—Mr.. 
Joseph Gillow (in his ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics,’ vol. iii. 
p- 93) seems to think that this worthy became- 
‘a canon of St. Gery’s, in Cambray,” in or 
about December, 1576. It is clear, however, 
from a letter which he wrote from Mar- 
chiennes, ‘“‘ ex monasterio S. Rictrudis 5 Kal. 
Feb., 1573,” to Cardinal Morone, that he had. 
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‘been already provided by the Pope to this 
eanonry (‘ Archivio Vaticano ’ ; . LXII. 
xxxiii, f. 144), and that though he had not 
apparently entered into possession in April 
{see the letter from the Cardinal of Como to 
Cardinal Morone, dated April 14, 1573, 
“A.V.” ; Arm. XLIV. vol. xxvili. p. 24), he was 
already in possession before June 17, 1573 
(see the letters of Mgr. Louis de Berlaymont, 
Bishop of Cambrai, and of Dr. Hall himself, 
to Cardinal Morone, ‘ A.V.’; Arm. LXIV. 
vol. xxviii. pp. 68-9). 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


FREDERIC GEORGE STEPHENS. — Col. 
Stephens, the son of my old friend Frederic 
George Stephens, informs me that, in addi- 
tion to being the model for the head of 
‘Christ in Madox Brown’s ‘Christ washing 
Peter’s Feet’ (ante, p. 160), his father is 
apparently the younger brother in Millaiss 
“ Isabella," and he is also the Ferdinand in 
“Ferdinand and Ariel,’ by the same artist. 
When the P.R.B.’s exchanged portraits, 
Millais made a very careful pencil or chalk 
portrait of Stephens; and Holman Hunt 
also painted in oils a small three-quarter 
head-and-shoulder portrait of him in his 
early days. Both of them are now in the 
possession of his son. 

JOHN CoLLtns FRANCIS. 


ORIGIN OF THE British Navy.—Perhaps 
it is interesting to note that Timbs, in his 
* Abbeys, Castles, and Ancient Halls,’ says 
that Carausius, a Belgian, was the founder 
of the British navy, c. a.p. 288. If so, the 
Belgians little knew what a good investment 
he was making. E. Dray. 

Douglas, Wyoming. 


“To BOX THE compass.’’—I have not seen 
any suggested origin for this expression, 
either in the ‘N.E.D.’ or in any English 
dictionary to which I have been able to 
refer. I think, therefore, the following 
extract from a letter written in 1836 by Mr. 
Thomas Bee of Charleston, South Carolina, 
may be of interest :— 

“You know I had always a smattering of 
etymology, but never indulged so much in it as 
since I have become a great reader of Spanish, 
which is so much made up of Latin and French 
that I have found the reading of it more easy than 
that of, I believe, any other European language. 
You would be surprised at the many corruptions 
of it in the jargon of our negroes, derived from 
Jamaica, Florida, and other Spanish settlements. 
But I was principally gratified with the origin of 
the phrase ‘to box the compass,’ which has 
puzzled me from a boy, when the sailors taught 
me to do this, in my voyage to Europe. 


the same pronunciation) signifies circumire, to go 
round: boxar el mundo, to go round the world; 
boxar la isla, to sail round the island. To box the 
compass is, therefore, to go round the several 
divisions from north to south, and from south to 
north.” 

Thomas Bee, who was a native of South 
Carolina, was at Oriel College, Oxford, from 
1783 to 1789. He seems from his letters to 
have been a man of some thoughtfulness and 
learning. H. J. B. CLEMENTS. 

Kiliadoon, Celbridge. 


** PLoucH Bu ttocks.’’—Looking over an 
old newspaper (1816), I read of the ringleader 
of a gang of “‘ plough bullocks,’’ who was 
severely reprimanded and lightly fined by the 
magistrate before whom he was brought. 
These “‘ plough bullocks ” had a notion that 
they had a privileged right on certain days in 
spring to exact donations from respectable 
residents, and in default of payment to 
damage their premises. I know not how the 
custom originated, but I remember it 
survived at a residential town I used to 
visit about twenty-five years ago, and nay 
do at the present time. B. D. MOSELEyY. 





Ouneries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JEORGE WHITEFIELD.—There are two 
works connected with the name of Whitefield 
about which I should like information. The 
first is entitled :— 

‘* A Week’s Preparation for the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Consisting of Preparatory Medita- 
tions and Prayers, For every Day of the preceding 
Week; Pious and devout Fjaculations at the Time 
of Receiving, and Useful Directions and Admoni- 
tions for the Christian’s Conduct afterwards. Also 
some Acts of Devotion peculiarly adapted to the 
Solemn Seasons of Christmas, Easter and Whit- 
suntide. The Whole intended as a Complete 
Directory for the worthy Receiving the Blessed 
Eucharist. By the Rev. Dr. Whitefield. London, 
Printed by W. Lloyd. 1738.’’ 8vo. 

The British Museum authorities catalogue 
this under ‘“‘ Whitefield, Rev. Dr. (pseud. ?).’, 
I have seen very many works by George 
Whitefield, and in none is he styled “ Rev. 
Dr.” Is it known who wrote this ? 

The second is :— 

‘*A Letter of Consolation to the Reverend Mr. 
W. Romaine: Occasioned by his Suspension from 
the Lectureship At St. Dunstan’s in the West. 
Including An Apostrophe to the Persons concerned 





lo t Boxar | the Rev. Mr. G. 
dor, as it is more modernly written, bojar—with | London: 1759.’ 8vo. 


in that unprecedented Exertion of Lay Power. By 
W—te—d. ....Prov. xxvii. 9. 
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We know George Whitefield was a warm 
friend of William Romaine ; but again the 
name of the writer as printed on the title 
suggests that the Letter was written by one 
of Whitefield’s many religious antagonists. 
Cushing gives it as by George Whitefield, 
but is this known for certain ? 


Since sending my query (ante, p. 151) I 
have been able to verify the reference in 
Tyerman. The ‘Life’ he mentions is in 
the British Museum, though it was by chance 
that I found it, for the volume was published 
by Oliphant. It is entitled “Life of the 
Rev. George Whitfield [sic], A.M..... 
Edinburgh : Published by William Oliphant. 
1826.” There is nothing to indicate by 
whom it was written,and probably this is 
the reason for Tyerman referring to it as 
“* Oliphant’s.”’ RoLanpD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


Dr. Donne’s CountTess OF HUNTINGDON. 
—Dr. John Donne, perhaps about the year 
1620, described himself as this lady’s 
chaplain, and inscribed to her a copy of 
verses commencing in this  ungallant 
manner :— 


Mapa, 

Man to God’s Image; Zve, to man was made, 

Nor finde we that God breath’d a soul in her ; 
Canons will not Church functions you invade, 

Nor laws to civil office you prefer. 
Poems,’ 1669, p. 166. [“Man’’ should read man’s. ] 
Is anything known of this countess? It 
is an odd coincidence that a little more than 
@ century and a half later Selina Shirley, by 
marriage her successor in the title, should so 
far have “invaded Church functions” as 
to found a sect, long bearing her name, 
though now practically extinct. 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


H. Ensor, Artist.—Amongst the pictures 
of Ford Madox Brown, sold after his death 
in 1893, was a well-executed oil painting, 
about 24 in. by 9 in., the subject being a 
moorland landscape, and bearing the signa- 
ture ‘‘ H. Ensor.”’ 

Information as to the artist and probable 
locality of the view would be acceptable. 

W. B. H. 


J. C. Easting: THomas HopGerts.— 
Where may be found particulars of the life 
and works of these two engravers, who both 
had a share in the engraving of plates for 
Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum’? It was Eas- 
ling who, with Turner, engraved the 
“ frontispiece ” to the work ; he also did the 
mezzotinting of the ‘ Mildmay Sea-piece,’ 
engraved by W. Annis, who only engraved 











throughout one plate of the series. The 
other plates by Easling, which are all 
excellent work, are ‘ Hedging and Ditching,’ 
‘Winchelsea, Sussex,’ and ‘ St. Catherine’s 
Hill,’ near Guildford. 

Of Thomas Hodgetts it is said that he was 
“* a quite inferior craftsman, and none of his 
plates were successful”; he, however, did 
three of the seventy-one published plates, 
and they are ‘From Spenser’s “ Faery 
Queen,” ‘ Ville de Thun, Switzerland,’ and 
‘ Lauffenbourg on the Rhine.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Gro. Knicut, Artist.—Can any one give 
the dates of this painter in oils of marine 
subjects, after the manner of Edwin Hayes ? 
The owner of two pictures of fishing-boats in 
a choppy sea off the English coast believes 
them to have been produced about the 
middle of the last century. Both pictures 
are signed with the name as above, having 
along upright stroke for the final letter, 
shaped like an ancient Greek letter Tau. 

W. E. WINKs. 

Llanishen, Cardiff. 


Sone WantTED.—In Mid-Victorian days a 
popular song contained the words :— 
For jealousy causes both bother and strife, 
As it did with Maria the dustman’s wife. 
Can anybody tell me the name of the song, 
or by whom it was published ? 
T. J. WooprRow. 


THOMAS MINERs was an English gentleman, 
living in Rome in 1577, who said he was 
nephew to Cardinal Pole. I should be much 
obliged if any one could suggest how such a 
relationship could be made out (cf. 11 8. iil. 
45, 112, 154). 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Tne PROFESSOR AND THE BicycLe.—In 
‘Who’s Who,’ 1902, under ‘‘ Skeat, Rev. 
Walter William,” besides his many and 
manifold attainments there is this interesting 
and to me amusing statement : “ Recreation : 
the first Cambridge professor who rode a 
bicycle.” This information is not recorded 
in ‘Who’s Who,’ 1907. As an old Oxonian 
I should like to know who was the first 
Oxford professor who rode a bicycle. 

M.A.Oxon. 


Forx-LorE: GEESE AND Ratn.—I have 
once seen it stated that if thirsty geese in 
a crate be placed in a rain-storm they will 
die. Is this a common belief, and if so, 
where ? Is it a fact, and if not, how did the 
idea arise ? ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN. 
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CHILDREN’s Booxs.—I should be grateful 
to any one who could tell me anything about 
two books which belonged, I think, to the 
first quarter of last century. 

One was called ‘Charlie Seymour; or, 
The Good Aunt and the Bad Aunt.’ If I 
remember aright, Charlie was allowed to 
choose one of these aunts as his guardian, and 
chose the wrong one. The other book had 
this peculiarity, that, after getting to the 
middle, one turned the book upside down, 
and began again at the other end. It hada 
frontispiece of a lady with all her children 
being drowned while bathing in the sea, and 
&@ poem :— 

They had gone forth in gladness all 
To bathe in the dark blue sea. 
G. W. E. R. 


GrorceE Russet, Rector oF ScHULL, 
co. Corx.—I should be glad to learn the date 
end particulars of his marriage, and also the 
date of his death in 1767. The ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.,’ xlix. 424, does not give the 
desired information. Gols RB. 


AUTHORS WANTED. —I shall be grateful 
if any of your correspondents can tell me 
where some verses are to be found which 
begin :— 

I lay me down to sleep 
With little thought or care 
Whether my waking find 
Me here or there. 
GLENCONNER, 

[By M. Howland—‘In the Hospital.’ The poem 
is included in ‘ The Treasury of American Sacred 
Song’ (Oxford University Press), in ‘ The Golden 
Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics’ (Knowles), 
and in several other anthologies. ] 


Where could I find the following: ‘“‘ It is 
never the loving that empties the heart—nor 
giving that empties the purse ”’ ? 

Possibly the saying should begin with: 
“We all could do more than we do’”’; but 
I am not certain. Wm. PERRIN. 


Can you tell me the name of the author 
of the following lines ?— 


FLOWERS—FORGET-ME-NOT. 
When to the flowers so beautiful the Father gave 
a name, 
Back came a little blue-eyed one—all timidly it 


came, 
And standing at its Father’s feet, and gazing in His 


ace, 
It said in low and trembling tones, which fear made 
come apace, 


“Dear God! the name Thou gavest me, alas! 


I have forgot.”’ 
And God looked down with kindliness, and said, 
“ Forget me not!” 


Hic et UBIQUE. 








ANERLEY.—I am anxious to find out the 
origin of the name Anerley, originally part 
of Penge Common, Penge being a detached 
parish of Battersea (11 S. iv. 330, 437, 497, 
&c.). There was a station of that name on 
the Croydon Railway (opened in 1839); and 
Churton’s ‘ Railway Book,’ in 1851, speaks 
of the district as ‘‘ remarkable for the beauty 
of its scenery and the good accommodation 
afforded at the pretty inn and grounds.” 
Kelly’s ‘ Post Office Directory’ for 1859 
says there is ‘‘a station adjoining Anerley 
hotel and tea-gardens....but there is no 
place of that name.’ In Thorne’s ‘ Hand- 
book to the Environs of London’ we read 
that it ‘‘owes its name to a Mr. Anerley 
who once owned the estate.”’ I can find no 
trace of this name on any of the plans, in 
MS. or engraved, which are before me. 
Most of the property in the district at that 
time belonged to E. R. Adams, F.S.A., who 
resided in Elmer Lodge, now Elmer’s End 
(see Greenwood’s ‘ Epitome of the History 
of Kent,’ 1838), while one portion (appa- 
rently that on which the station was built) 
was owned by a certain William Sanderson. 
The theory generally accepted locally as to 
the origin of the name is that originally 
there was ‘‘ ainly’’ one house there which 
belonged to a Scotchman, presumably the 
above named. Perhaps I should add that 
the Rev. J. B. Johnston in his book on 
‘Place-Names’ gives :— 

** Anerley (Norwood). Not in Dom. Meadow 
of Aner. cf. Birch’s Cartularium, 910. Aneres broc. 
See “‘ ley ”’ [leigh, ley, lie, ly], &c.’’ ; 
but, having been in communication with him 
on the subject, I learn that he is now of the 
opinion that he may have taken too much 
for granted. \ 

In conclusion I should like to acknowledge 
the assistance received in 1911-12 from 
several readers as to * Penge as a Place- 
Name. The earliest reference appears to 
be in a charter of King Eadwig, a.p. 957 
(see Surrey Arch. Coll. vol. x. p. 216); and 
the derivation given in McClure’s ‘ British 
Place-Names’ is the worn equivalent of 
‘“* penceat ” = chief wood, the ceat being 
softened to che = ge. S. Hopason. 

Hayes Road, Bromley, Kent. 


HANDLEY Cross.—Is this, the scene of 
Surtees’s well-known novel, an_ entirel 
fictitious name, or is it any real place, and if 
so, what ? Lucis, 


“* Swappy.’’—Why used the regular soldier 
to be called a ‘‘ Swaddy ’’ ? I occasionally 
heard the word when I enlisted, but never 
lately. PRIVATE BRADSTOW. 
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Sarum Missa: Hymn.—In ‘ Feria se- 
cunda post Pascha ’ there is the ‘ Sequentia ’ 
after the ‘Gradale. The note to the 
‘Sequentia’ says: ‘‘ Quere post Commune 
Sanctorum.” The ‘ Sequentia’ consists of 
® hymn which begins :— 

Zyma, vetus expurgetur, 
and in the course of it occurs the following 
verse :— 

David arreptitius, 

Hircus emissarius, 

Et passer effugiunt. 

What is the meaning of these lines ? 
How does David (inspired ?) escape along 
with the scapegoat and the sparrow ? Does 
the last line refer to Leviticus xiv.? Is 
there any annotated edition of the Missal 
for the ordinary student ? 

The verse I have quoted occurs on p. 364 
of the facsimile of the Missal brought out 
by F. H. Dickson half a century ago. 
ARDEA. 


A Reaimentat Lovine-Cup.—I am told 
that the 14th Hussars possess a curious 
loving-cup which is associated with Napo- 
leon, and that they got it from the 13th 
Hussars, who were at Waterloo. Can any 
reader verify the story ? 


J. M. Buwwtoca. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


HERRICK.—I would be glad to receive from 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ information about 
the descendants of the Herrick family in 
Treland. 

I want particularly to trace the descendants 
of the John Herrick mentioned in Burke 
(‘ Landed Gentry of Ireland ’) as the younger 
son of the first owner of the Shippool estate. 
It is stated in ‘Burke’ that he received 
land in the barony of Ibane. 

Perhaps some of your readers could help 
me in tracing the descendants of this John 
Herrick. J. T. F. Herrick. 

Burlington House, Burlington Road, Dublin. 


CorrEeRILL: CONNEXION WITH THE CoNnTI- 
NENT.—(a) A friend informs me, ‘“‘ One of 
the old provinces of France was called 
Cotterilli after the tribe inhabiting it,’ and 
states that he remembers seeing it on an old 
map, and that the province was near the 
middle of France. 

(6) In Le Neve’s ‘ Pedigrees of Knights,’ 
Harleian Soc., p. 409, is the following :— 

‘Sit Charles Cotterell Junior, Master of the 
Ceremonies, knighted at Whitehall 18 Febr. 1686, 
descended from a family of the same name at Bois 
de Lesines in Heynalt now residing there, they 
came some ages agoe and resided in Norffolk, as 








pa Charles affirmed to me (Peter le Neve) 9t* Nov. 








Can any reader add anything to either 
of these statements or help me to clear them 
up in any way? The information is re- 
quired for a volume of ‘ Cotterell Records,’ 
for which I am collecting materials. 
Howarp H. Correrett, F.R.Hist.S. 
Foden Road, Walsall. 


Darwin AnD Mvutation.—In chap. xi. of 
*‘ Human Origins ’ (p. 133 of popular edition) 
S. Laing quotes a letter written by Darwin 
to Bentham to the following effect :— 

“IT dispute whether a new race or species is 
necessarily or generally descended from a single 
pair of parents. The whole body of individuals, 
I believe, became altered altogether—like our Tace- 
horses, and like all domestic breeds which,” &c. 
This letter is not among those reproduced 
in Francis Darwin’s ‘ Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin’ ; can any one tell me where 
it is to be found ? R. K. 


BaRoNETAGE.—I should be glad to know 
the date and the name of the author of the 
first Baronetage published of the United 
Kingdom. I possess the following authors : 
Rev. William Betham, 1801-5 (5 vols.) ; 
William Playfair, Esq., 1811 (4 vols.) ; 
Lodge (annually, last edition 1912); 
Debrett (annually); Dodd (annually); Sir 
Richard Broun, 1843-4 (2 vols.); Sir 
Bernard Burke (anaually); Joseph Foster 
(annually), taken over by Lodge. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Ewell, Surrey. 


Joun Gisss, 1687.—In a list of rectors of 
Emley, Isle of Thanet, Kent, occurs the 
name of John Gibbs, resigned 1687. Had he 
@ son Francis born 1682? Where did the 
Rev. John Gibbs go on resignation ? 

R. J. FYNMORE. 


Guitp or St. Loy, Dusiin.—Information 
welcomed on present location of the records 
of the old Guild of St. Loy, Dublin. 

Witt1am MacArTHUR. 

79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


LuMPKIN.—This name is represented in 
the United States by persons who claim to 
be descendants of an English family who 
settled in Virginia about the year 1640. I 
am informed there was a Capt. Jack (or 
James) Lumpkin buried there, who died 
about 1707. His tombstone describes him 
as: “ The leader of armies, the conqueror of 
the enemy. Conquered by Death.” Is the 
name still in existence in the British Isles 2 
Apart from Oliver Goldsmith’s ““ Tony,” the 
name bearing the greatest resemblance 1s 
Luffkin, so far as I have noticed. — 
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THE NEWSPAPER PLACARD. 
(11 S. xii. 483 ; 12 S. i. 13, 77, 129.) 


PERHAPS & few notes on the modern history 
of newspaper placards may interest the first 
inquirer. Thirty years ago several London 
daily newspapers, and many provincial ones, 
printed their contents bills on waste copies 
of the paper, cut up into the required size. 
The Daily Telegraph, The Morning Advertiser, 
and The Standard, I recall. The Manchester 
Courier used to print on waste copies in blue 
ink, which had a very clear effect, but the 
general appearance of placards printed on 
““ waste ’’ was dull and smeary, and it has 
been entirely given up in London and by 
most provincial dailies. Recent letters in 
The Newspaper World have suggested that 
the practice should be reverted to for the 
purpose of saving paper. This would be 
impossible for most daily newspapers, be- 
cause they print contents bills on a rotary 
machine, which must be fed by a con- 
tinuous roll of paper. Old newspapers 
could only be fed on to a flat press by hand, 
and their production would be so slow as to 
render the output inadequate. Coloured 

per has been extensively used for bills 
by the London evening papers. The West- 
minster Gazette adopted green paper, The 
Pall Mall Gazette orange, and The Star pink. 
All these are now being printed on white 
paper, owing in the two former cases to the 
difficulty of obtaining the tinted paper. 
The Globe is still, I believe, using pink paper 
for its bills. 

The Times has always issued contents bills, 
but until recent changes in its ownership 
they were little seen. Smith’s bookstalls 
and a few West End newsagents were the 
only places at which I ever saw them. Now 
the reduction of its price to a penny, and its 
consequent appeal to a larger public, has 
resulted in The Times being sold by news- 
agents who never saw a copy ten years ago, 
and not only at shops, but at the “‘ pitches” 
of London street vendors, The Times bills 
are regularly displayed. They were formerly 
in black ink, but now are printed in violet 
ink. (The Daily Mail prints its bills 
in red ink, The Morning Post in blue; 
The Daily Express uses green ink.) For- 
merly The Times bills contained half a dozen 
items of news in small type; now they are 
generally confined to one item of news 








displayed in very bold type. If there are 
several prominent items of news, additional 
bills are issued. This is a change of practice 
which has been adopted from the example 
of the evening newspapers. The morning 
dailies used to cram as many events as they 
could get on one bill. The old Echo, and 
then The Star, adopted the plan of one or, 
very rarely, two items on a bill, the object 
being to force the passing eye to read the bill. 
That it is sound from a business point of view 
is proved by its almost, though not quite, 
universal adoption by the morning papers. 
One result of the adoption of big type for 
bills is the search for shorter words. Thus 
“‘ Bulgars ” is constantly preferred to ‘‘ Bul- 
garians,’ and ‘‘Huns” to ‘“ Germans.” 
“U-boat ”’ is used instead of ‘“‘ German sub- 
marines,” and “‘ Premier ’’ instead of “‘ Prime 
Minister.” ‘‘ Commons” and “ Lords ”’ are 
bluntly introduced, and words like “ peer,” 
“ actor,” “c Turks,”’ “cc lady,” “é girl,” 
‘“smash,” have always a warm welcome 
from the contents-bill writer because they 
are short. 

From the evening papers came the 
political and punning contents bills 
which were such favourites at pre-war by- 
elections. A very early specimen was The 
Star’s whoop over the defeat of a candidate 
named Brooks in the Rossendale by-election 
of January, 1892: “ Brooks’s soap won't 
wash ’’—the reference being, of course, to a 
well-known soap advertisement. Another, 
issued on the day of the election for St. 
George’s East, in 1895, was worded: “ Put 
your Marks against Benn.” The candidates 
were Mr. Harry Marks and Mr. (now Sir 
John) Benn, and in the election petition 
which followed it was sought to show that 
this was an election placard which ought 
under the Corrupt Practices Act to have had 
the imprint of the printer on it. The election 
judges, however, held that it was not an 
election placard, but a newspaper advertise- 
ment. 

Shortly after the present war broke out 
The Evening News signalized the German 
outrages in Belgium by a poster containing 
the two words ‘ Mad dog!” while another 
was worded ‘“ Never again!’ After @ 
recent air raid the delay of the War Office in 
circulating news was satirized by the same 
paper with a poster entirely blank save for a 
line in small type at the foot— Official.” 
Several newspapers have signalized the visits 
of foreign dignitaries by issuing posters of 
welcome in their language. Another idea 
was the'issue of posters on light or dark blue 
paper on the day of the Boat Race, which 
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used to be rowed annually, as some readers 
ner remember, between Putney and Mort- 

e. 

Since the advent of the halfpenny illus- 
trated dailies, their contents bills have 
borne a large reproduction of the leading 
sagen in the paper. This led the other 

ay to a poster headed “ Air Raid in 
Kent,” followed by a reproduction of an 
official photograph of a house wrecked several 
days before in the Midlands. The Kentish 
seaside towns visited by a Taube on 
the previous day protested against the 
implication that this picture was the result 
of the air raid on them, the damage being 
trifling in their case. 

A curious chapter in the history of 
contents bills was the devotion of the 
licensed victuallers’ venerable organ, The 
Morning Advertiser, to alliterative bills. It 
has always been their custom to place a 

_ number of items on their bills, and for nearly 
ten years it was their invariable rule to make 
the words in each line alliterative. The only 
one I can remember ran thus :— 

Balfours Both But 
Arthur Admirable at Ardwick, 
Jabez jumped on in Jujury. 
I never heard why this quaint conceit was 
adopted, but I am informed that it was 
dropped because its inventor died and no 
member of the staff was found able to keep 
up the strain of constant alliteration. 

A few years ago certain newspapers, of 
which The Daily Mail was the most notable, 
adopted the system of having contents bills 
6 ft. high set in huge block letters in 
facsimile of their ordinary bills. These 
posters were stuck up early in the morning 
at special traffic points on hoardings. They 
were much used at by-elections, and though 
“‘ war economy ”’ has led to their reduction, 
some of them appeared in the recent Mile 
End by-election, being adopted by the 
newspapers which supported Mr. Pemberton- 
Billing, the “ airman ” candidate. 

In recent years a controversy has broken 
out as to whether newsagents should be paid 
for exhibiting posters. The newspaper pub- 
lisher’s view is that these bills are given to 
the newsagent to enable him to sell more 
newspapers, and thus to make more profit ; 
the newsagent’s view is that he is asked to 
use the front of his shop as an advertisement 
hoarding, and ought to be paid by the 
traders whose wares he advertises, It is a 
nice problem, and it is still far from genera] 


settlement. R. S. PENGELLY., 
Clapham Park, S.W. 





Should not the newspaper edited by 
Bennett mentioned by Mr. A. L. HUMPHREYS 
at the last reference be styled The Morning 
Herald of New York ? 

Capt. Marryat in his ‘ Diary in America,. 
Part Second, has a chapter (vi.) on the ‘ News- 
paper Press,’ p. 61 e¢ seq. of Galignani’s 
Paris edition, 1840, in which (p. 64) he 
says :— 

“The most remarkable newspaper for its 
obscenity, and total disregard for all decency 
and truth in its personal attacks,is the Morning 
Herald of New York, published by a person of the 
name of Bennett, and being published in so large 
a city, it affords a convincing proof with what 
impunity the most licentious attacks upon 
private characters are permitted. But Mr. 
Bennett is sué generis ; and demands particular 
notice....His maxim appears to be this—‘ Money 
will find me everything in this world, and money 
I will have, at any risk, except that of my life, 
as, if I lost that, the money would be useless.’ 
Acting upon this creed, he has lent his paper to the 
basest and most malignant purposes... .defaming 
and inventing lies against every honest man.... 
As may be supposed, he has been horse-whipped, 
kicked, trodden underfoot, and spat upon, and 
degraded in every possible way; but all this 
he courts, because it brings money....The day 
after the punishment, he publishes a full and par- 
ticular account of how many kicks, tweaks of 
the nose, or lashes he may have received... . Every 
one almost, who has a character, is afraid of him, 
and will purchase his silence, if they cannot his 
good-will....I myself, before I had been six 
weeks in the country, was attacked by this 
wretch, and, at the same time, the paper was sent 
to me with this small note on the margin :—‘ Send 
twenty dollars, and it shall be stopped.’ ‘I 
only wish you may get it,’ said I to myself.” 

On p. 173 (chap. xiv.) Marryat again 
speaks of ‘The Morning Herald of New 
York,” not The New York Herald. 

It should be noted that the above concerns 
a period of all but eighty years ago. Marryat’s 
sojourn in America, of nearly two years, 
began on May 4, 1837. 

I should think that The New York Herald 
is now, and has been for many years, one of 
the best newspapers in the United States. 


Earlier in his chapter on the ‘ Newspaper 
Press ’ Marryat writes :— 


‘“*The New York papers are most of them very 
well conducted, and very well written. The 
New York Courier and Enquirer, by Colonel Webb ; 
the Evening'Star, by Noah ; the Albion, by Doctor 
Bartlett ; Spirit of the Times, and many others, 
which are too numerous to quote, are equal to 
many of the English newspapers. The best 
written paper in the States, and the happiest in 
its sarcasm, and wit, is the Louisville Gazette, 
conducted by Mr. Prentice, of Kentucky....The 








New Orleans Picayune, by Kendall, is perhaps, 
after Prentice’s, the most amusing.” 


RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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Is THE ONLY CHILD EVER Famovs ? (12 S. 
i. 127.)—I think so. The paucity of famous 
people among the millions of men and 
women born, and the rarity of only children, 
as compared with those who are blessed 
with brothers and sisters, tend to make the 
celebrity of the sole issue inconspicuous ; 
but I shall be surprised if ‘N. & Q.’ cannot 
collect many examples to give an affirmative 
answer to Mr. LANDFEAR Lucas’s query. 
May John Ruskin and Edmund Gosse be 
numbered with them? There are degrees. 
Sr. SwiITHIn. 


Often, I should think. A few instances 
occur to me, viz. : St. John the Baptist, Sir 
Isaac Newton, John Ruskin, Henry VIL, 
James I. and VI., William III., the reigning 
King of Italy, and apparently Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy ; and Anne of Britanny, 
twice Queen of France. To these may be 
added—taking no account of half-brothers 
or sisters— Lord Byron, He VI. and 
Edward VI. of England, Queen Victoria (and 
Princess Charlotte). Were Dante, Chaucer, 
Hadrian, and Constantine the Great only 
children ? A. R. BAYLEY. 


There are at least a few instances in 
modern times of the only child in a family 
achieving fame. The following Victorians 
who were the only children of their parents 
occur to me: John Ruskin, R. L. Stevenson, 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Ford Madox 
Brown, and W. M. Thackeray. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PortsmoutH : SoutHwick (12 S. i. 49).— 
Very little is known relating to the priories 
and churches mentioned in the above query. 

St. Mary Colewort formerly stood on the 
site of the present Colewort Barracks, which 
were built about 1694. St. Mary’s Church, 
a chapel of ease to St. Thomas’s (Portsmouth 
Parish Church), was built on a part of the 
Colewort or cabbage garden which adjoined 
the ancient building of St. Mary’s, and was 
opened for worship in 1839. It is now closed. 
Henry Slight in his ‘Chronicles of Ports- 
mouth’ says :— 

** The ruins of the conventual pile were extant 
in 1692, and used in the reconstruction of 
St. Thomas’s Church. An old stone cross found 
amongst the ruins was placed on the summit of 
the [then] new vestry.” 

St. Lawrence.—I have failed to find any 
reference to this church in any local records 
or history relating to the town, except that 
made in ‘The Victoria History of the 
Counties of England,’ vol. iii. p. 165, where 
t states that four bells are said to have been 











brought from the old church of St. Lawrence 
at Portsmouth to the Church of St. James, 
Southwick. 

St. Andrew.—This chapel is mentioned b 
R. East in his ‘ Extracts from the Portsmout: 
Records,’ under the heading of ‘Grant of 
Lands by Queen Elizabeth.’ The only in- 
dication of its locality on Portsea Island is 
in the names of the existing roads, &c.: 
St. Andrew’s Road, Priory Inn, Priory Villas, 
and Blackfriars Road. The grant simply 
states that it was situated in the common 
fields of Frodington Manor. These fields 
are ali now built upon and form part of 
Southsea. 

St. Mary Magdalen.—A wayside chapel for 
pilgrims (just without the fortifications of 
Old Portsmouth, which were demolished 
some years ago), situated on land near the 
present Guardians’ Offices. It is stated that 
traces of this chapel existed in 1800. 

Little Gatcombe.—Lake Allen in his 
‘History of Portsmouth’ (1817) states :— 

“On the right of the London Road, near 
Hilsea, is Gatcombe house, the residence of Sir 
Lucius Curtis: this edifice is supposed formerly 
to have been a monastery; several human skulls 
have been dug up here at different periods 
which tend to corroborate the assertion; how- 
ever, there are no historical traces whatever 
known of it, except that by an inquisition taken 
in the second year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
it appears that John Bremshot, Esq., died in the 
eighth year of the reign of Edward IV. (1470), 
seized with the Manor of Bremshot in the Isle of 
Wight, certain lands called Little Gatcombe, 
and twenty-two acres of land in the Island of 
Portsea, in the county of Southampton.” 
Adjoining Hilsea Barracks is the Military 
(corrugated iron) Church, in which there is an 
old stone stoup said to have been brought 
from Little Gatcombe Priory F. K. P. 


‘ ANECDOTES OF Monkeys’ (12 S. i. 166). 
—The full title of this book was ‘ Apology 
addressed to the Travellers’ Club; or, 
Anecdotes of Monkeys,’ London, 1825. _ The 
author was Sir Walter Scott’s friend William 
Stewart Rose (1775-1843) :— 

‘Mr. Rose was at this time meditating his enter- 
taining little jeu d’esprit, entitled ‘ Anecdotes 
of Monkeys.’ ”—Lockhart’s ‘Scott,’ chap.; lix. 
Note. 

“ This is a little jeu d’esprit, from its wit and size 
very fit to read, but on the latter, perhaps on 
both, of these accounts, an inconvenient subject. 
for a review ; for to dissect it is like carving a lark, 
and to make extracts is positive plunder. It 
treats of sailor monkeys, their wives and bears ; 
of Scotch monkeys, and chattering monkeys, of 
Mr. Joseph Hume; of associated monkeys, of 
domestic monkeys, &c.”—Extract from article 
in The Quarterly Review (no date given), reprinted 
in ‘Biographical Sketches’ by Nassau W- 
Senior, London, 1863. 
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“Can any member of that sedate institution, 
the Travellers’ Club, explain to us at this date 
why Mr. Stewart Rose’s anonymous and amusing 
collection of ‘ Anecdotes of Monkeys’ should 
have as the first part of its title the words ‘ Apology 
addressed to the Travellers’ Club’? Was that 
classical scholar, that friend of Sir Walter Scott, 
among those refused admission into its select 
coterie ? ”—‘ Secrets of our National Literature,’ 
by W. P. Courtney, 1908, p. 22. 

Should your correspondent still want a 
copy of this book,I can inform him where 
one can be had. Wm. H. Pret. 


I believe the book required to be a little 
jeu desprit, published anonymously by Mr. 
John Murray in 1825, entitled * Apology 
addressed to the Travellers’ Club; or, Anec- 
dotes of Monkeys.’ The author is supposed 
to have been William Stewart Rose, the poet 
and translator, and the work is to be found 
in the British Museum Catalogue under 
‘ Apology.’ 

Both Halkett and Laing and the British 
Museum attribute the authorship to Rose, 
although the article on him in the ‘ Diction- 
ary of National Biography ’ does not mention 
the work. The idea of writing the book was 
suggested to the author after reading 
Bingley’s ‘ Animal Biography.’ 

G. E. MANwaRING. 


GrRacE DaLRYMPLE ELIoT AND MADAME 
St. ALBAN (10 S. v. 244).—In Mr. William 
T. Whitley’s recently published and most 
interesting ‘ Life of Gainsborough’ it is 
suggested that Madame St. Alban, who sat 
to the artist in 1785, was the same lady as 
Grace Dalrymple, wife of Sir John Eliot, 
known to her contemporaries as “ Dally 
the Tall” (v. ‘Thomas Gainsborough,’ by 
William T. Whitley [1916], p. 243). This, 
I believe, is not the case. The suggestion 
was made originally not by Walpole, but 
by the last and most capable editor of 
Walpole’s letters, the late Mrs. Toynbee, 
who, when I showed her the evidence some 
years ago, agreed that the two ladies were 
distinct and separate personages. The con- 
fusion seems to have arisen as both were 
friends of Lord Cholmondeley. I append 
the following newspaper references to 
Madame St. Alban :— 

“Lord Ch—ndl—y....now resides entirely in 
St. Albans.”—Morning Post, April 5, 1785. 

Another paragraph re Madame St. Alban and 
Lord Ch—mdl—y.— Morning Post, April 18, 1785. 

“ Madame St. Alban is sitting to Gainsborough.” 
—Morning Herald, June 29, 1785. 

“Lord Cholmondeley quitted France without 
Madame St. Albans ; she is on her way hither.” — 
Morning Herald, Jan. 10, 1786. 

Paragraph re Madame St. Alban’s new coach.— 
Morning Post, May 23, 1786. 





‘“‘Lord Cholmondeley and the object of his 
idolatry the lovely St. Aubin [sic] are at Margate.” 
—Morning Post, Aug. 23, 1786. 

‘‘Lord Cholmondeley and Madame St. Alban 
co “y Kingsgate House.” —Morniny Post, Sept. 15, 

Paragraph re Madame St. Alban’s jewels.— 
Morning Herald, March 13, 1786. 

Paragraph re Madame St. Alban’s dresses.— 
Morning Herald, March 28, 1786. 

In 1785 and 1786 there are many news- 
paper paragraphs re Mrs. Eliot, who is 
sometimes referred to as Miss Dalrymple 
and Dally the Tall, but she is never identified 
with Madame St. Alban. It is impossible 
that she would have been called by the 
last name without some explanation. About 
this period, too, she became the chére amie 
of the Duc de Chartres, and according to 
the papers her connexion with Lord Chol- 
mondeley had ceased. On April 4, 1785, The 
Morning Herald stated that he “‘ now lives 
with a Gallic belle of no inconsiderable 
attractions,” evidently Madame St. Alban. 
Mrs. Eliot had been his mistress some years 
previously, as early as 1776. 

The matter would. be of little importance 
were it not for the fact that Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Madame St. Alban painted in 
1785 does not appear to have been identified. 
Neither Mr. Whitley nor Sir Walter Arm- 
strong has told us where it is. And I 
believe the art critics will have difficulty in 
identifying it if they search for it as @ 
portrait of Grace Dalrymple Eliot. 

HoRACE BLEACKLEY. 

19 Cornwall Terrace, N.W. 


A FetLtow-LopGER OF BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN (12 S. i. 111).—The ‘ Life’ quoted says 
Franklin’s compassion was moved by her 
superstition. Perhaps it was. But ac- 
cording to his autobiography, his interest 
rather was roused in one eating so cheaply t:— 


“In a garret....there lived a maiden lady of 
70, in the most retired manner....She was a 
Roman Catholic; had been sent abroad when 
young, and lodged in a nunnery, with an intent 
of becoming a nun; but, the country not agreeing. 
with her, she returned to England, where there 
being no nunnery, she had vowed to lead the life 
of a nun, as near as might be done in these cir- 
cumstances. Accordingly, she had given all her 
estate to charitable purposes, reserving only 
twelve pounds a year to live on; and out of this 
sum she still gave a part in charity, living herself 
on water-gruel only, and using no fire but to 
boil it. She had lived many years in that garret, 
being permitted to remain there gratis by succes- 
sive Catholic tenants of the house below, as they 
deemed it a blessing to have her there. A priest 
visited her to confess her every day. ‘ From this 
I asked her,’ said my [convert-Catholic] landlady, 
‘how she, as she lived, could possibly find so 





much employment for a confessor?” ‘Oh!” 
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said she, ‘ it is impossible to avoid vain thoughts.’ 
I was permitted once to visit her. She was 
cheerful and polite, and conversed pleasantly. 
The room was clean, bat had no other furniture 
than a mattress, a table with a crucifix and a 
book, a stool which she gave me to sit on, and a 
picture over the chimney of St. Veronica dis- 
ying her handkerchief, with the miraculous 
gure ‘of Christ’s bleeding face on it, which she 
explained to me with great seriousness. She 
looked pale, but was never sick; and I give it as 
another instance, on how small an income life and 
health may be supported.”’ 


W. F. P. Strocktiey. 


RESEMBLANCES BETWEEN SEMITIC AND 
Mexican LaneuaGss (12 S. i. 70).—At the 
end of the second part of Capt. Marryat’s 
‘Diary in America’ is Appendix II., ‘ Dis- 
course on the Evidences of the American 
Indians being the Descendants of the Lost 
Tribes of Israel.’ A good many writers on 
the. subject are quoted or referred to. The 
Janguages and customs of Mexico and Peru 
are particularly noticed. Some words and 
religious customs said to be of Hebrew origin 
are cited, but the words mentioned by Mr. 
KiNG are not given. 

I am referring to the Paris edition of the 
‘ Diary,’ 1840. 

I do not vouch in any way for the claims 
put forward. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


It may not be superfluous to note that the 
Hebrew meaning of the first sentence quoted 
by Mr. W. L. Kine is not at all the same as 
the alleged meaning in the Maya language. 

MERVARID. 


MARBLE Bust or Sir IsAMBARD BRUNEL 
BY CHANTREY (12 S. i. 148).—Try the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in Great 
George Stieet, Westminster. da aS. 


T1iGERS’ WHISKERS (11 S. xii. 481; 12 S. i. 
37, 118).—The extraction of a tiger’s whiskers 
in order to deprive him of power to do harm 
is rooted in a solar myth. 

In tropical climes the sun at rising is 
beneficent ; at noon, malevolent ; at setting, 
impotent. 

The sun at noon was represented sym- 
bolically by a lion’s head, with bushy mane 
to depict his rays ; and the setting sun (being 
without rays or power) by a maneless lion ; 
the former denoting the sun in power, the 
latter in weakness. 

Hence hair, representing the sun’s rays 
or power, was deemed a sign of virility, whilst 
the shaveling, shorn of hirsute adornments, 
‘was regarded as effeminate. 

Shaving, or letting the hair grow long, 
entered largely into many religious and 








domestic ceremonies ; and hair as an emblem 
of power was much used in magic and 
charms. 

When the Bengali cuts-—or, more correctly, 
burns—off the tiger’s whiskers, he is destroy- 
ing his power, he is performing by imitative 
rites the solar process of the setting of the 
sun. 

But as the god of a conquered race 
becomes the devil of the conquerors, so 
differing views on long and short hair have 
come and gone, H. A. Harris, 


The ideas as to this may vary in different 
parts of India, but as regards Bengal, in 
which I have had considerable experience, 
I never saw or heard of a native singeing or 
burning off a tiger’s whiskers; although, 
unless very carefully watched, natives pull 
these out and take them away to use as 
charms. This was well known to all my 
sporting friends. ALEX. THOMS. 

St. Andrews, Fife. 


E. CasHIn (12 S. i. 111).—F. Cashin was a 
painter in water-colours of architectural 
subjects, during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and belonged to the English 
School of Painters. A work by him, 
entitled ‘ Street in Bristol,’ bearing the date 
1825, is to be seen in the South Kensington 
Museum. E. E. BARKER. 

The John Rylands Library, Manchester. 


See 9 S. ii. 327, where I asked for informa- 
tion about this artist, of whose local work 
I have a specimen dated 1823. In October, 
1830, the quack St. John Long was convicted 
at the Old Bailey of causing the death of a 
Miss E. Cashin, from Bristol or its neighbour- 
hood, by ignorantly treating her for con- 
sumption. W. B. H. 


EFFECT OF FREEZING ON THE HUMAN 
Bopy (v. sub ‘Memory at the Moment of 
Death,’ 12 S. i. 49, 178).—I have lived many 
years in Canada, and have done rough winter 
work in many parts, and have myself been 
(slightly) frozen on various occasions : nose, 
cheeks, ears, backs of hands (when driving), 
&e. Before the freezing takes place one 
feels the part very cold and stinging, as 18 
the familiar experience, but after the part 1s 
frozen there is absolutely no discomfort in it 
at all; one does not know it is frozen unless 
the hand goes to the place, when one feels @ 
hard bony substance without any circulation 
in it, where there should be soft flesh. One 
will meet a man with a big dead white patch 
showing on his face, and stop him, to tell 
him, “Your cheek is frozen,’ when 
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thawing out and the restoration of the circu- 
lation will be effected by rubbing with snow. 
This restoration is a painful process, accom- 
panied by much smarting. Serious freezing 
always induces intense drowsiness, with an 
overmastering desire to sleep; and this con- 
stitutes the greatest danger, as sleep, in an 
exposed situation, would result in more 
freezing and certain death. I remember a 
case of a young fellow of the North-West 
Police in the Rocky Mountains in 1885. He 
and a companion started on a long tramp 
in very cold weather —30°, or something 
like that. For some reason he was wearing 
boots that were tight, instead of moccasins. 
His feet began to freeze, and then the drowsi- 
ness came on, and his companion was unable. 
with all his exertion, to make him go on, 
He would lie down, and nothing could prevent 
him. So his companion wrapped him in 
both their overcoats, as well as he could, and 
left him to go for help. But it was some 
hours before he could get a dog-sled on 
which to convey him. He was brought in 
to the camp where I was, and the “ thawing- 
out’? undertaken by a French Canadian 
cook, who was an expert at his job. The 
thawing was done slowly in very cold water. 
The lower part of his legs and his hands and 
arms were deeply frozen, which, but with 
care, were thoroughly restored to a soft 
condition again. But the back of his neck 
and head were frozen, and I fancy the freezing 
had penetrated to the brain. This could not 
be thawed properly. He lay breathing 
stertorously, as men do under violent con- 
cussion of the brain, and in a few hours died, 
without ever recovering consciousness. The 
death must have been easy, for to him it 
meant merely falling sound asleep. 
GRANVILLE C, CUNINGHAM. 
Constitutional Club, W.C. 


Fotx-Lore at SEA: THE RABBIT IN 
ENGLAND (12 S. i. 66, 154).—I think there 
can be no doubt that the rabbit is, as Prof. 
Thorold Rogers says, a Norman introduction 
into our country. It was once indigenous 
here, its remains having been discovered in 
strata of the Neolithic period ; and it must 
seem strange that an animal of reproductive 
powers so amazing should ever have been 
expelled from a territory it once occupied. 
Nevertheless it certainly was so, for there 
is no Anglo-Saxon and no Celtic name for it. 
Indeed, its introduction into Scotland and 
Ireland dates from the nineteenth century. 
We must, however, remember that, although 
so prolific, the rabbit cannot endure pro- 
longed and severe cold, and cannot live where 








it cannot burrow, and that neither its 
strength nor its habits fit it for adventurous 
migration. 

The subject is referred to in one of the 
collected essays of Thomas Wright ‘On 
the History of the English Language,’ 1846. 
He says :— 

“It is somewhat remarkable that the Anglo- 
Saxon dictionaries give us no word for a rabbit, 
but from the thirteenth century the common 
English name for this animal was a conig or cony. 
...-But this word cony, for some cause or other, 
was in the last [i.e. the eighteenth] century 
entirely superseded by that of ‘rabbit,’ which 
must no doubt have been an Anglo-Saxon word, 
because it is found in another Low German dialect, 
the Dutch, under the forms robbe and robbekin.” 

Mr. Wright was a most acute and careful 
antiquary, and I only quote this passage to 
show how great is our debt to the compilers 
of the ‘New English Dictionary.’ With 
this at hand it is easy for us to see how 
differently Mr. Wright would have written 
had he possessed our advantages. He does, 
indeed, quote from the ‘ Promptorium 
Parvulorum’ of the fifteenth century, 
**Rabet, yonge conye”’; but the change has 
nothing whatever to do with the conflict 
between Anglo-Saxon and Norman which he 
is illustrating. From the beginning the two 
names existed side by side, not as represent- 
ing two dialects, but simply two ages of the 
same animal, just as in the case of “‘Jamb” 
and “‘sheep.” Moreover, the distinction is 
still preserved in trade parlance. 

As a local example of the use of the word, 
and of the plentifulness of the animal in 
the thirteenth century, I may say that in the 
domain of the Priory of St. Thomas the 
Apostle, founded in Birmingham in 1285, 
there were two conyngres and a road called 
Prior’s Conyngre Lane. The name still 
remains in the perverted form of Congreve 
Street. Howarpb S. PEARSON. 

Birmingham. 


THE CuLttus or Kine Henry VI. (12 S. 
i, 161).—To Mr. Montacur SUMMERS’S im- 
portant contribution the following note may 
well be added. It is from ‘An Account, 
Description, and History of the Cathedral 
and Metropolitical Church of St. Peter, 
York’ (third edition, 1790). We are told 
that 
“the Service-Choir, or that part of the 
Church which only serves for Divine Worship 
at present, is separated from the rest of the Church 
by a thick Partition-Wall, the Front whereof is 
adorned with various Mouldings of curious 
, Workmanship in Stone; amongst which is a 
| Row of the Effigies of our Kings from the Con- 
|} quest to Henry VI. The Image of this last 
‘Monarch was certainly taken down in Compli- 
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by the Archbishop’s i 
the Common People bore so high a Veneration, 
for the Memory of this sanctified King, that they 
began to pay Adoration to his Statue. The 
Cell remained empty till the Reign of King James I. 
at whose first coming to this City the Dean and 
Chapter thought fit to fill up the Vacancy with his 
Figure.” —P. 41. i 


And there Jacobus primus, Rex Ang. stood 


in 1790. Henry VI. now enjoys his own} 


again, thanks to a Minster sculptor of about 
1810, when James was deported to Ripon. 
St. SwITHIN. 


Epwarp WortTLEY Montacu, 1713-76 
(12 S. i. 188). — That he was born not later 
than the summer of 1713 seems to be proved 
by a letter of Lady Mary to her husband, 
vol. i. p. 82 of W. Moy Thomas's edition of 
her Works (1898). The heading there given 
is ‘‘[Walling Wells. Indorsed ‘25 July,’ 
1713].”’ 

In this she writes, “‘I heard from your 
little boy yesterday, who is in good health. 

will return and keep him company.” 
Moy Thomas’s note says that Edward 
Wortley, their first child, was born in May 
or June, 1713, but no further evidence for 
the date is given. As, earlier in the same 
letter, Lady Mary has said, ‘* If you persist 
in your silence I will return to Wharncliffe,”’ 
it might be conjectured that Wharncliffe 
Lodge, near Sheffield, the seat of her father- 
in-law, was the place of the child’s birth. 
Is there no clue in Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes,’ which seems the authority for 
many statements about his life ? 

If the son who afterwards bore his name 
was the same as the nearly black Fortunatus, 
who was being brought up as a Moham- 
medan, there might be some difficulty in 
ascertaining the mother’s name. Probably 
the account that Winckelmann gave of 
Lady Mary’s son was the reason why the 
Jatter’s life in Meyer’s ‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
con,’ vol. xxi. (1852), is considerably longer 
than the mother’s. EpwarD BENSLY. 


D. 1794: PorTrRaiT 
WanTED (12 S. i. 169).—‘‘ Kerrick” in 
R. H.’s query should be Kerrich. The 
artist was the Rev. Thomas Kerrich (1748- 
1828), Principal Librarian of the University 
of Cambridge. See John Nichols, ‘ Illus- 
trations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ vol. vi. 807 sqq. ; C. H. 
Cooper, ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ iv. 557 ; and 
the ‘D.N.B.’ Some further particulars 
about Thomas Kerrich may be seen in the 
late Mr. Albert MHartshorne’s notes to 
“Memoirs of a Royal Chaplain, 1729-1763. 


JAMES BENTHAM, 





ment to his Enemy and Successor Edward IV., |The Correspondence of Edmund Pyle, D.D., 
Orders then in Being; but | 


Chaplain in Ordinary to George II., with 
| Samuel Kerrich, D.D.....’’ (John Lane, 
| 1905). 
| ‘Mr. Kerrich [says Cooper] also drew the 
| following portraits of persons connected with 
| Cambridge and its vicinity (all of which are 
|engraved by Facius), Dr. Glynn, Rev. James 
| Bentham the Historian of Ely, Rev. Robert 
| Masters the Historian of Corpus Christi College, 
Rev. William Cole, Rev. Dr. Milner, President of 
Queen’s [sic] College, and Mr. Wale.” 

Kerrich’s collections passed to the British 
Museum, the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


There is a portrait of the Rev. James 
Bentham, engraved by T. Cook, in 
J. Peller Malcolm’s ‘ Lives of Topographers. 
and Antiquaries.’ J. H. S. 

[Several other correspondents thanked for this 
reference.] 


CELTIC AND Coptic Monasticism (11 S. xii. 
319, 369).—Unless I mistake, the book in- 
quired for by Dr. J. Wittcock at the first 
reference has not been identified. The 
latest work known to me in which the proofs. 
of the connexion between Celtic monasticism 
and Egypt are marshalled appeared after 
Whitley Stokes’s death. It is entitled ‘ Les 
Chrétientés Celtiques’ (Paris, 1911). It 
was written by Dom Louis Gougaud, to 
whose friendly consideration I am indebted 
for my copy. Dom Gougaud entitles his 
third chapter ‘L'Epanouissement du Chris- 
tianisme,’ and the second section of that 
chapter is concerned with the ‘ Origines et 
développement de Ja vie monastique en 
Grande-Bretagne,’ pp. 63-8. 

Dom Gougaud deals with the two channels. 
by which Eastern monastic customs probably 
found their way into the British Isles: first, 
through Victricius, Bishop of Rouen from 
383 to 415; secondly, by British pilgrims, 
who, according to Theodoret, were to 
found even at the foot of the column of 
St. Simeon Stylites ({459). Theodoret wrote 
somewhat earlier than this date. Dom 
Gougaud tells us (p. 64) :— 

‘* Les longs voyages n’effrayaient pas les Bretons- 
Au temps de saint Jéréme, ils entreprenaient 
volontiers le pélerinage des lieux saints. Or un 
pélerinage de cette nature comportait ordinaire- 
ment, soit & l’aller, soit au retour, une excursion 
chez les solitaires d’Egypte, dont la vie angélique 
émerveillait ’?Occident. D’ailleurs, la Palestine 
était, elle-méme, riche en monastéres.” 

Dom Gougaud reminds us that St. Athana- 
sius was exiled to Treves in 336; that he 








made the acquaintance there of the monks 
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viz., to Upper Egypt, and that be wrote his 
‘Vita Antonii’ there, c. 360: “‘ Cet ouvrage 
fut écrit & la demande des moines de 1’Oc- 
cident et leur fut dédié” (p. 64). It was 
turned into Latin c. 380. 


With respect to St. Victricius, Dom Gou- 
gaud remarks :— 

“ Rouen possédait, a la fin du quatriéme siécle, 
un monastére d’hommes et un chorus virginum- 
Tl est possible, d’aprés Vhistorien de saint Vic- 
trice, que ce soit 4 Tréves que l’évéque rouennais 
ait emprunté la régle de ses moines (v. E. 
Vacandard, ‘ Saint Victrice évéque de Rouen,’ 
Paris, 1903). Peut-étre Victrice apporta-t-il, 
lui-méme, en Grande-Bretagne quelques germes 
de ce monachisme issu des enseignements de 
saint Athanase.” 

St. Victricius of Rouen visited the 
Britannias in 395, and in a little article I 
contributed to Hriw: the Journal of the 
School of Irish Learning, in 1912, vol. vii. 
p. 13, I gave reasons for believing that the 
Victoricus, or Victoricius (MS. C), mentioned 
by St. Patrick in his ‘Confessio,’ was the 
Bishop of Rouen. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Was Keats A CHRISTIAN ? (12 S. i. 108.)— 
Perhaps not all these notes may have been 
pointed out to your correspondent” seeking 
for Keats’s religion. 

Mr. W. Rossetti, in his ‘ Keats,’ p. 157, 
concludes that Keats does not appear to 
have ever made any pretence to defined 
religious belief of any sort, nor seriously to 
have debated the subject, or troubled his 
mind about it one way or the other. 

The following notes, whether they support 
that conclusion or not, may help towards 
finding a right judgment, in so far as such 
is to be found. 

1816, Christmas Eve, Keats (@t. 21) 
wrote ‘On a Summer Evening’ :— 

The church bells toll’d a melancholy round, 
Calling the people to some other prayers, 
Some other gloominess, more dreadful cares, 

More hearkening to the sermon’s horrid sound. 

Surely the mind of man is closely bound 
In some black spell: seeing that each one tears 
Himself from fireside joys and Lydian airs, 

Fond converse high of those with glory crowned. 

Still, still they toll: and I should feel a damp, 
A chill as from a tomb, did I not know 

That they are dying like an outburnt lamp,— 
That ’tis their sighing, wailing, ere ythey go 
Into oblivion,—that fresh flowers will grow, 

And many glories of immortal stamp. 


1818. To a clerical student, Bailey :-— 
“You know my ideas about religion. I do 


not think myself more in the right than other 
People, and [I think] that nothing in the world 
is proveable.”’ 





of the West ; that he was exiled a third time: | 


There is the passage from Haydon, as 
already quoted : Keats ‘‘ had a tendency to 
religion when first [1816] I knew him; but 
Leigh Hunt soon forced it from his mind.” 
1820. At the end, Keats wrote to Miss 
Brawne : “ I long to believe in immortality.” 
W. F. P. StTockiey. 


It is more than probable that Keats was 
not a Christian in any dogmatic sense, but 
there are passages in his letters which make 
it difficult to regard him as a mere deist, if 
by ‘‘deist’”’ we mean one who rejects the 
idea of a divine providence ; and there is one 
passage, at least, in which he expresses an 
intense admiration for the character of 
Jesus. Such expressions as : “‘ I was resolved 
not to write till I should be on the mending 
hand; thank God, I am so now” (to his 
sister, Feb. 7, 1820) ; and ‘“‘ two or three such 
Poems, if God should spare me, written in 
the course of the next six years’”’ (to John 
Taylor, Nov. 17, 1819); and the agonized 
ery: ‘““O, God! God! God!” in his last 
letter but one to Brown—these, surely, are 
something more than deistical. The other 
passage to which I have referred is too long 
to quote fully. He is writing to his brother 
George and his wife, and speaking of com- 
plete disinterestedness of mind and a pure 
desire for the benefit of others, he says :— 

‘* What I heard, a little time ago, Taylor observe 
with respect to Socrates, may be said of Jesus— 
that he was so great a man that though he 
transmitted no writing of his own to posterity, 
we have his Mind and his sayings and his greatness 
handed to us by others. It is to be lamented 
that the history of the latter was written and 
revised by Men interested in the pious frauds of 
Religion. Yet through all this I see _ his 
splendour.” 

He goes on to speak of himself as 

“straining at particles of light in the midst of 
a great darkness, without knowing the bearing 
of any one assertion, of any one opinion ”’ ; 

yet he hopes that in this he may be “ free 
from sin.’”’ See Forman’s ‘Complete Works 
of John Keats,’ vol. v. pp. 37, 38 (Gowans 
& Gray, 1901). His sympathy with Carlile 
the deist, as expressed in the letter of 
Sept. 17, 1819, to his brother George, was 
evidently in part political, but no doubt he 
shared to a great extent in the free religious 
opinions of his friend Hunt and others. At 
the same time he had an ardent friendship 
for and admiration of Bailey, whose character, 
he said, ‘‘ does hold and grasp the tip-top 
of any spiritual honours that can be paid 
to anything in this world.” In a letter to 
this friend, printed by Lord Houghton under 





date “‘ Teignmouth, Sept., 1818,” but which 
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Mr. Forman dates March 14, 1818, Keats 
disclaims all definite religious convictions ; 
he wishes he could enter into his friend’s 
feelings and say something to his liking, but 
he adds : “‘ I am sometimes so very sceptical 
as to think Poetry itself a mere Jack 
o’ Lantern.” C. C. B. 


‘THe TRAGEDY oF Mariam’ (12 S. i. 
92)—Pror. Moore SmitTHs annotations 
on this play stop just short of an interesting 
line (2138 of the Malone Society edition). 
Herod rebukes the sun for shining when his 
beauteous Mariam is dead :— 

You could but shine, if some Zgiptian blows, 

Or £thiopian doudy lose her life. 

One is reminded of the well-known crux in 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ IIT. ii. 98-9 :— 
steed the beauteous scarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty, 

where ‘“ beauty’? has been on all bands 
condemned as corrupt. In its stead Sir 
Thomas Hanmer proposed ‘‘ dowdy.’’ His 
conjecture has met with scant favour; but 
it seems to me that this contemporary 
occurrence of ‘“* Athiopian doudy ”’ lends it 
strong support. 

The meaning of this word has suffered a 
decided change and weakening since Shake- 
speare’s time. Now it merely connotes 
unbecomingness of attire: @ woman is so 
designated if she is dressed somewhat “ in 
the rearward of the fashion.” Then it 
meant a woman repulsively ugly. Thus 
Burton, ‘ Anatomy,’ III. iii. iv. ii. (ed. 1621, 
p. 702) :— 

** A cittizen of Bizance in Thrace had a filthy 
dowdy, deformed slut to his wife.” 

Much later (about 1700), in ‘A New 
Dictionary of the Canting Crew,’ by B. E., 
we find :— 

** Doudy, An ugly coarse hard favored Woman. 
She is a meer Doudy, that is, very ugly.” 

And in Kersey’s edition of Phillips’s ‘ New 
World of Words’ (1706) :— 

** Dowdy, a swarthy gross Woman,” 
which further justifies the application to an 
Ethiopian or Indian. 

One or two of the misprints in this play 
(duly noted by the Malone Society editors) 
deserve attention. Line 728 gives us a clear 
instance of the confusion of “live” and 
“lie”: “liue” is printed, but the rime 
“lie” to be the right word. Cf. 
‘1 Henry IV..,’ I. ii. 213: ‘In the reproof of 
this lies the jest,” where the First Quarto has 
“liues’’ ; and in other passages of Shake- 
speare there is reason to suspect the same 
confusion. In 1. 1478, for “‘heauy sem- 
blance”’ the editors with great probability 





suggest “‘heaunly semblance.” Cf. ‘Much 
'Ado,’ V. iii. 21, where the Quarto 
has ‘‘ Heauily, heauily,” the First Folio 
““Heauenly, heauenly’’ ; and ‘ Hamlet,’ IT. 
ii. 309, ‘‘ and indeed it goes so heavily with 
my disposition,” where the Folio commits. 
the same blunder. WALTER WORRALL. 


Fo.Lk-LORE: THE DANGERS OF CROSSING 
(11 8S. xii. 461).—In this part many folks 
say that rats are unable to cross a room in 
/man’s presence, and run only along the 
: bases and corners of its walls. 

Kumacusu MINAKATA, 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEARL (12 S. i. 128, 
198).—Cleopatra would have no difficulty 
with her pearl. Pearls are composed mainly 
of chalk, and to that extent are soluble in 
acids. The first part of the process of 
jmaking the magistery of pearls and coral 
|of our old London pharmacopeia was the 
| dissolution of these substances in vinegar. 


Cc. C. B 


“TREFIRA SARACIN’’ (12 S. i. 168).—Dr. 
Paul Dorveaux’s ‘ Les pots de pharmacie : 
leurs inscriptions présentées sous forme de 
dictionngire,’ Paris, 1908, probably the best 
| collection of drug-pot inscriptions yet pub- 


lished, gives the following, which may 
interest Mr. F. J. ODELL : — 
““TRIFERA Persica (italien), tryphera 


persica de Mésué. 

‘“TRIPHERA PERS.; TRIPHERA PERSICA, 
tryphera persica de Mésué, Tryphera vient 
| du grec Tpudepos, délicat.” 

As Vis Dee: 


| ‘THe Frvat Toast’ (12 S. i. 111).—This 
,is catalogued at the British Museum as 
| “a masonic lyric (begins ‘ Are your glasses 
| charged ?’), written by D. L. Richardson, 
|music by Edwin John Crow, London, 1871.” 
| It was advertised in 1875 as in stock at 
' Kenning’s Masonic Depots. W. B. H. 


: “ TerRRA RODATA” (12 S. i. 149).—In this 
matter neither Littleton nor Ainsworth is 
‘in accord with Isaac Taylor. The former 
‘gives, in the ‘ Latin-Barbarous’ division 
of his dictionary, ‘‘ Rodata, a rood of land,” 
| while the latter has, under ‘ Index Vocabu- 
| Jorum in Jure Anglicano occurrentium,” 
| ‘* Rodata terre, @ quarter of an acre.” 
CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


This expression seems to be of Germanic 

‘origin from roden=to clear forest land ; 

!and Rodeland means freshly cleared — 
L. L. K. 
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Motes on Books. 


Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers 
relating to the Negotiations between England and 
Spain, preserved in the Archives at Vienna, 
Simancas, Besancon, and Brussels.—Vol. XI. 
Edward VI. and Mary, 1553. Edited by Royall 
Tyler. (H.M. Stationery Office, 10s.) 


Tuts is one of the most deeply interesting of the 
invaluable Calendars now being issued under the 
direction of the Master of the Rolls. Its date, 
indeed, and the fact that these are documents 
drawn from Imperial and Spanish archives, of 
themselves sufficiently vouch for that. We 
know at once that we are to consider English 
affairs during a critical twelvemonth in their 
broader relation to the general affairs of Europe, 
and also to have the most important of them 
treated of by the pen of Simon Renard. 

Mr. Royall Tyler, at the beginning of an excel- 
lent Preface, reminds us that this year is one of 
those upon which the attention of historians has 
been most minutely bestowed, and that the State 
Papers belonging to it have been searched for ail 
over Europe, and diligently studied. A portion 
of them have been included in one or two publica- 
tions, of which the principal are Gachard’s 
‘ Voyages des Souverains des Pays-Bas ’ (vol. bee 
Appendix) and Weiss’s ‘Documents Inédits’ 
(Papiers d’Etat du Cardinal de Granvelle); but 
out of some three hundred documents which com- 
pose the volume before us not much more than 
a third has been printed before. Notonlyso, but 
the texts here offered for those already printed are 
taken, for the most part, from the Vienna archives, 
and are both better preserved and more trust- 
worthy than the collections at Brussels and Besan- 
con utilized by the editors named above. 

Jehan Scheyfve is Imperial Ambassador in 
England at the beginning of the year, and the 
whole of his letters—not that these contain any- 
thing of fresh interest—are now accessible in print 
for the first time. Dull and fretful though he is, 
he faithfully warns Charles V. of the plots against 
Mary’s succession, and has his share in the credit 
for the step taken by Charles for her support, the 
sending of three ambassadors extraordinary into 
England almost at the moment of Edward VI.’s 
death. Of these, as every one knows, Renard 
was one, and when Mary—not, it must be said, 
through any help from these ambassadors, but 
chiefly through her own courage—found herself 
seated on her father’s throne and crowned queen, 
it was he of the four who remained with her as 
ambassador in ordinary, and conducted the 
delicate negotiations for the Spanish match. 
The best of the Reports he wrote to his Imperial 
master are already known to students—such as 
his account of the scene on that Sunday evening 
in October when Mary, after nights of tears 
and prayers, sent for him in haste, and, alone 
with him and Mrs. Clarentius in a room 
where the Blessed Sacrament was, knelt down 
and recited the ‘ Veni Creator,’ and then, rising, 
pledged her word to marry Philip ; or the descrip- 
tion of Mary’s queenly and vigorous behaviour 
towards the deputation from Parliament implor- 
ing her to marry within the realm. Yet among 
the papers now printed for the first time 
there are several scarcely less striking—that, to 








take but one example, dated Sept. 30, which 
relates how the Queen summoned all the members: 
of her Council to meet her at the Tower, and 
moved them all to tears by the passionate ex- 
pression of her resolve to do her duty by the- 
realm. ‘‘ No one knew how to answer,” says 
Renard, ‘‘ amazed as they all were by this humble- 
and lowly discourse, so unlike anything ever heard 
before in England, and by the Queen’s great 
goodness and integrity.” 

These pages add little in the way of detail to 
the figure of Mary as she appears fixed in English 
history, in the English imagination; but they 
reinforce the impression of her unalterable dis- 
interestedness and exalted religious honesty by 
witnessing to the strength of the same impression 
among her contemporaries. Renard tells Charles 
of her surprising inexperience, and it is plain 
that he thinks her lacking in practical wisdom,. 
thinks her what a modern Frenchman might 
describe as par trop simpliste; but he takes for 
granted, as does every one else, that, in dealing 
with her, it is of no use to appeal to any but the 
highest motives. With the terrible error of the 
persecution as yet uncommitted, gazing at 
Titian’s portrait of Philip—‘‘ the one in the 
blue coat with white wolf-skin, which is very 
good ’—in a strange dream of half-incredulous 
hope, tremblingly eager not to fail in her great 
and difficult task of the reconciliation of England 
with the Holy See, this most tragic of our English 
sovereigns stands here invested with a melan- 
choly charm. 

As its elements were presented to English 
politicians in 1553, it was no bad scheme to draw 
into closer connexion the fortunes of England 
and Spain. Renard, an acute enough observer, 
thought that in the matter of religion the bulk 
of the English people were not extravagantly 
inclined to innovations, that they were rather 
excited and played upon by foreign refugees. 
At any rate, the return of the Mass was accepted 
without difficulty. As every one knows, the rock 
on which the reconciliation between England 
and the Pope came to grief was the restitution 
of the plundered Church lands; and we may be 
tempted to wonder how the religious question in 
England would have been settled if a Popé with 
an original turn of mind had directly forbidden 
any interference with the status quo for the sake: 
of preserving the practice of the old religion in its 
entirety among the simple folk. 

Renard occasionally hits off traits of the 
English character rather happily; thus it is: 
both amusing and true of him to say—about the 
marriage articles—‘‘ The English usually con- 
sider prudence in negotiation to consist in raising 
as many objections as they can think of, so it is’ 
probable that every one of the councillors will 
mention some, in order to prove himself a good 
servant to the Queen and zealous for her interests, 
however ample and clear the articles may be.’” 
This reminds us of what we once heard was the- 
method lg ¢ which a living statesman is wont to- 
arrive at his decisions—taking the course which 
has not the greatest or most numerous advan- 
tages, but the fewest or least important dis-- 
advantages. 

There is a good deal worth commenting on in 
the papers relating to Edward VI.’s illness and’ 
the Northumberland conspiracy, and _ besides 
documents relating to high matters of state,. 
there crop up two or three minor topics of no- 
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little interest. Thus Mr. Tyler has wisely in- 

cluded a lengthy and absorbing account—penned, 

he thinks, by an engineer—of the taking of 

Thérouanne—the narrative of a typical siege of 

the time; and we have the entertaining business 

of the taking of Sark by Capt. Adrian Crole, a 

Dutch privateer, who thought to get to himself 

fortune and favour thereby, either from the 

Emperor or the English, and found he had cap- 

tured—if the expression may be pardoned—a 

white elephant. Again, there is the letter of 

Francisco Duarte to Philip, describing the state 

of mind and health of the Emperor, mentioning 

the well-known facts of his strange inertia and 
his preoccupation with his clocks. 

The translation runs very well, though two 
opportunities of judging it afforded by verbatim 
quotations in the text give some reason for think- 
ing it drops a little of the force of the original. 
+‘ Sans prandre l’eauve de plus hault is rendered 
“without dragging in anything else’’; but the 
meaning is that Renard is to act on the basis of 
certain letters before him, and not go behind them ; 
and ‘to force her to take a husband who would 
not be to her liking would be to cause her death, 
misses the sarcastic point of Mary’s expression, 
«*Ce seroit procurer l’inconvenient de sa mort, 
though perhaps it is ungrateful to say so, since 
we owe the _—. . ‘~? words to the trans- 

’s appreciation of that. ; ; 

ag of the Calendars are so likely as this one 

to appeal to the general reader, and the volume 

might also serve as well as any we have seen to 
give a student a first insight into the methods of 
secret diplomatic correspondence. 

Amentet: an Account of the Gods, Amulets, and 
Scarabs of the Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred E. 
Knight. (Longmans & Co. and Spink & Son, 
12s. 6d. net.) ‘ 

book is worth noting on the part of all those 
eae for Egyptian mythology and antiquities, 
and desire information as to details without 
intending to make any very profound study of 

the subject. Its principal design is to serve as a 

compendium of facts for collectors, and the 

accounts and illustrations of gods and of sacred 
animals have been put together chiefly with 
direct reference to their archeological interest. 

-The bulk of the book is arranged in three alpha- 
bets: Gods of the Egyptians, Sacred Animals, 
and Amulets, each preceded by a brief but 
sufficient general introduction. There follows 
a section on scarabs, which includes one of the 
most valuable bits of work in the volume, 
a chronological list of the royal scarabs—due 
regard being, of course, paid to the doubtful 
character of these previous to the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The writer acknowledges, both in his Preface and 
in the Text, his obligations to M. Daressy, Prof. 
Petrie, and Dr. Budge, and his debt to the last- 
named is indeed almost too oovious; but we think 
he would have added considerably to the usefulness 
of his book if he had more often gone behind 
these authors, and, especially in his notices of 
the gods, given systematically some indication 
as to where the classical representations are to 
be found upon which these eminent Egyptologists 
have based their work. Again, seeing that the 
book is addressed to the comparatively unlearned, 
a glossary of terms would have been as desirable 
as it was easy to furnish, for we think there will 
be readers puzzled to make out what is the pehent 





or what the atef crown, and they will not get any — 
help in this matter from the Index. Yet, again, _ 
though Mr. Knight calls attention to the fact ~ 
that the cuts are intended not as decoration, but ¥ 


as illustrations of the text, we found the corre- a 


spondence between the two by no means invari- 
ably satisfactory, while the want of reference to 


source in the case of the cuts is also a blemish, _ 


These are imperfections which might more readily 
be pardoned in a general essay than in a book of 
reference, and which we quarrel with the more 
because they were surely not difficult to avoid. 
So much having been said, it remains, after all, 
to thank Mr. Knight for what, in its main sub- 
stance, is a careful piece of work which should 
prove of real utility to those for whom, in the 
first instance, he intends it, and of great interest 
also to the curious general reader. Alpha- 
betical books of reference are apt to be stodgy 
reading ; but Mr. Knight, by means of a lively, 
though not affected, way of writing, of a deft use 
of quotation, and of his own keen enjoyment 
of the subject, which is everywhere evident, has 
quite avoided stodginess. He gives many good 
hints about methods of preservation and the 
detection of forgeries, and we noticed in the former 
connexion his fling at Rathgen, whose drastic 
advice as to “skinning a bronze” he bids the 
amateur follow with caution as being Teutonic 
in its recklessness of beauty. Useful, too, are 
the notes as to the collections in which specimens 
of the various amulets may be seen, though 
there, again, it would have been a good thing to 
have a short conspectus of these matters as well 
as the scattered references under each heading. 
This is, in fact, one of those books which are so 
cad that it is a great pity that they are not even 
etter. 


Port ArTHUR.—His Honour Sir Sherston 
Baker writes to us as follows :— 

“It is not generally known that Port Arthur 
was so named by the captain of the exploring 
frigate H.M.S. Actwon, after Lieut. William 
Arthur, who as lieutenant was in charge of the 
gunboat Algerine, attached to the Acteon for 
surveying service in June, 1860. On the 30th of 
that month Mr. William Blakeney, Hydrographer 
in the Royal Navy, and one of the surveying 
officers of the Acton, standing on the summit of 
the Liantishaw, saw from there this then unknown 
and unnamed port. The Algerine was sent to 
examine and chart it. On her return to the 
Acton, then at anchor in Pigeon Bay, the captain 
of the Acteon directed Mr. Blakeney to name the 
port ‘ Port Arthur,’ which was accordingly done.” 

The origin of the name has been discussed in 
‘N. & Q.’ more than once. See 9 S. i. 367,398, 437; 
ii. 78, 111; 10S. i. 407, 457 ; ii. 212, 251. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


Rev. A. B. Beaven.—Forwarded. 

E. B.—We do not undertake to give an opinion 
as to the value of old books. 

Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS (‘ London Directory,’ 
1677).—Mr. HERBERT E. Norris writes that 
there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. Press- 
mark: Arch. Bodl. A. I. 35. 











